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REVOLUTIONARY CUBA 


Y its recent decree of August 24, Cuba’s new 

government apparently achieved greater sta- 
bility at the cost of declaring itself frankly revo- 
lutionary and de facto. The decree—by which the 
de Céspedes Cabinet abandoned the guise of con- 
stitutionality—dissolved Congress, voided the con- 
stitutional reforms of 1928 and restored the con- 
stitution of 1901. It was by the so-called 1928 re- 
forms, nullifying the constitutional prohibition 
against reelection, that Machado had been re- 
turned for a six-year term. 


Though the new decree has been interpreted as 
calling in question all the acts of Machado’s sec- 
ond term, it declares the government will observe 
all international obligations, “even when they 
were contracted later than May 20, 1929,” the date 
of Machado’s second inauguration. The three 
Supreme Court Justices appointed since this 
date, however, are removed from office. Elec- 
tions to choose a President and members 
of both houses of Congress are scheduled for 
February 24, 1934, the new officials to take 
office on May 20 following. Meanwhile the 
decree creates a consultative assembly which will 
cooperate with the Cabinet in working out emer- 
gency legislation. These actions were forced by 
increasing pressure from the more uncompromis- 
ing elements among the revolutionary forces, par- 
ticularly the university students and professors. 
They demanded that the political house-cleaning 
initiated by the resignation of Machado’s Cabinet 
be completed by purging the legislative and judi- 
cial branches of all remaining representatives of 
the old régime. 


Progress has been made by the de Céspedes 
government in curbing the mob spirit so evident 
immediately following the fall of the dictatorship. 
Discipline is being restored in the army and seri- 
ous strikes of the Havana dock workers and of 
railroad labor have been settled. As a conse- 


quence of the improvement in conditions, the last 
remaining United States destroyer was withdrawn 
from Havana on August 18. 


Despite these favorable developments, the po- 
litical situation confronting the new Administra- 
tion still remains confused. On the one hand 
stand the representatives of the old parties, again 
seeking power. Prominent among them are ex- 
President Mario Menocal of the Conservatives and 
Colonel Carlos Mendieta, former Liberal and now 
chief of the Unidén Nacionalista. Against these 
former politicians are ranged the newer forces— 
notably the students, the ABC, with certain Fas- 
cist tendencies, and labor. The latter has suffered 
severely from the depression, and after eight 
years of repression under Machado, is now res- 
tive. Communist leaders are challenging the ABC 
and the students for its control. Finally there is 
the army, which stands apart from both these 
main groups and represents the unknown quantity 
in the present political equation. 


Cuba will in all probability achieve political sta- 
bility if Washington genuinely pursues a “hands- 
off” policy. In the solution of its economic prob- 
lems, however, the cooperation of the United 
States is essential. Not only governmental stabil- 
ity but the material welfare of the whole island 
will be profoundly affected by the attitude of 
Washington on a new reciprocity agreement, 
agrarian reform and the reduction of the external 
debt. Mr. Sumner Welles, who has played a brief 
but brilliant réle as United States Ambassador, is 
to leave Havana on September 15, to return to his 
post as Assistant Secretary of State. The need is 
not only that his reported successor, Mr. Jefferson 
Caffery, shall display himself a capable and under- 
standing diplomat, but also that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration shall continue to support policies 


pointing toward a broad and fundamental solution 
of Cuba’s problems. 


CHARLES A. THOMSON. 
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International Wheat Agreement Signed 


After nearly four months of negotiations, an 
agreement was signed at London on August 25 
by twenty-one of the principal wheat producing 
and consuming countries. The agreement limits 
the combined exports of the four chief producing 
countries—Argentina, Australia, Canada and the 
United States—to 560,000,000 bushels during the 
coming year, and curtails the acreage devoted to 
production for export in each of these countries 
by 15 per cent in 1934-1935. Similarly, the Dan- 
ubian countries undertake to restrict their ex- 
ports to a maximum of 50,000,000 bushels an- 
nually, and the Soviet Union to a maximum that 
has still to be determined. In return for these 
commitments on the part of the producers, the 
leading importing countries have agreed to modify 
their tariffs on wheat as soon as its price shall 
have been maintained at an average of 63.02 cents 
gold for four months, and have pledged themselves 
to take steps to prevent an increase of domestic 
wheat production. On August 28, as a result of 
this pact, Secretary Wallace announced that 
American farmers would be required to reduce 
their wheat acreage by 15 per cent in 1933-1934 
in order to qualify for the benefits payable under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


While the international wheat agreement is the 
most important single achievement of the London 
Economic Conference, its significance is probably 
greater as an indication of the trend of economic 
developments than as a practical measure. At 
its face value it appears to suggest that planning 
in the international sphere is not only feasible 
but essential if economic stability is to be re- 
stored, and as such is a direct negation of the 
theories of possible national self-containment. 
Unfortunately, however, uncertainty regarding 
the position of Argentina, which has not yet 
signed the pact, and of the Soviet Union, where 
this year’s harvest has been exceptionally good, 
makes the working of the agreement extremely 
problematical. It is also doubtful whether the 
efforts of the various governments to reduce 
wheat production can succeed in the face of a rise 
in the price of the grain. Control of production 
presents unusual difficulties in the realm of 
agriculture where the whims of nature play such 
a large part and where final action rests in the 
hands of millions of individual farmers. Never- 
theless, restriction is obviously necessary if the 
present world carry-over of 950,000,000 bushels is 
to be absorbed, and it is evident that the former 
exporting areas must make adjustments to com- 
pensate for the rapid increase of European pro- 


duction in recent years. MAXWELL S. STEWART. 
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Irish Blue Shirts Defy de Valera 

President de Valera’s dominant position in Irish 
politics has been seriously challenged within the 
past few weeks by the dramatic rise of the Blue 
Shirts—the National Guard led by General 
O’Duffy, former chief of police of Dublin. The 
National Guard is an avowed Fascist organization 
that has developed in recent months in opposition 
to the strong Irish Republican Army which is re- 
ported to be actively drilling and arming with the 
tacit approval of the de Valera government. The 
first open break between the Blue Shirts and the 
present government came when General O’Duffy 
announced that his organization would parade on 
August 13 in commemoration of the death of 
Collins, Griffith and O’Higgins, Fascist heroes, 
Although this demonstration was abandoned as a 
result of the government’s prohibition, and a sub- 
sequent plan to stage a series of church parades 
on the following Sunday was also dropped due to 
the opposition of ecclesiastical authorities, Gen- 
eral O’Duffy called for a mobilization of the Blue 
Shirts on August 20 in various localities through- 
out the country. When this mobilization was car- 
ried out in defiance of government orders, de Val- 
era was forced to take the drastic step of outlaw- 
ing the organization completely and of re-estab- 
lishing a military tribunal to deal with enemies 
of the state. Despite this action, General O’ Duffy 
addressed a large mass meeting of Blue Shirts 
at Blandon, County Cork, on August 27, and police 
interference was necessary to prevent him from 
addressing a second meeting at Beal-na-Bath. 

The rapid growth of the Blue Shirts has 
brought about a general realignment in Irish poli- 
tics. The Fascists, who openly declare the parlia- 
mentary form of government to be “un-Irish,”’ owe 
their strength largely to the widespread discon- 
tent among petty bourgeois elements and farmers, 
as a result of the losses growing out of the British 
embargo. Yet in spite of these losses, de Valera’s 
popularity has not waned as much as might be 
expected. In addition to the perennial popuiarity 
of his anti-British program, de Valera has been 
aided by the fact that the working class as a whole 
has probably gained more from the stimulation of 
Irish industry and the reduction in food prices 
than it has lost from the suspension of Anglo- 
Irish trade. Moreover, the bankruptcy of the 
Cosgrove opposition had left him as complete 
master of the situation prior to the rise of Gen- 
eral O’Duffy. The latter, being an astute poli- 
tician, has scrupulously avoided the Anglo-Irish 
issue, and by raising the Fascist standard has 
attracted a large number of youths who formerly 
supported de Valera, as well as a considerable 
section of the Cosgrove party. M. §S. S. 
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